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OLD DRURY LANE THEATRE, 


Tue Engraving represents the facade, or front, of the Old Drury Lane Theatre, in Brydges- 
street. This front was built by Garrick, in the year 1776, when he made several alterations, 
external and internal, and took into the Theatre some part of the Rose Tavern adjoining, which 
explains the rose in the lozenge, over the middle window of the first floor, in the Engraving. 

In the same year, Garrick parted with his share of the Theatre to Messrs. Sheridan, Linley, 
and Ford, and then took a formal leave of the stage, ‘‘ amidst the tears and acclamations of a 
mast crowded and brilliant audience ;’’ so that the above improvement was a legacy to the concern, 

Fifteen years afterwards, in 1791, the above Theatre was pulled down to be rebuilt ; and the 
new Theatre was opened in 1794. 
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THE HARLEQUIN. 


VAUXHALL GARDENS. 


Oup and young—grave and gay—every one 
loves Vauxhall. It is a pleasant place for old 
folks to think of by-gone days and scenes; and 
there is so much agreeable anecdote respecting 
the spot, that it is next to impossible not to 
be charmed with the name. You dream of 
great names associated with it,—such as Ad- 
dison, and his Sir Roger de Coverley’s voyage 
to the Gardens; old Jonathan Tyers, and all 
the paintings in the pavilions by Hayman and 
Hogarth; and the singers too, and the old- 
fashioned orchestra, and the few glimmering 
lamps, and dark walks, when mirth and mo- 
desty went hand in hand, and little soul-breath- 
ing ecstasies were exchanged.here and there 
from dewy eve till morn.. But these are silly 
dreams to talk of now; and of Old Vauxhall 
more anon. 

We say we love the name, for we used to 
read the bill of the French Wauxuatt again 
and again, as we lingered about the fa¢ade of 
the Palais Royal. The French name, uncouth 
as is the change, sent our eyes and hearts back 
to loving friends in Old England, “ merry Eng- 
land,”’ as she was once distinctively called. 

Within these few years, immense sums have 
been lavished on Vauxhall Gardens; and what 
with English money and French taste, they 
eclipse anything of the kind in France, as far 
as show is concerned. ‘Tivoli, Beaujon, and 
others, are fairly put out by the lights of Vaux- 
hall. But‘the French entertainments of this 
description are far better entitled to that name. 
We think we have hit upon the true cause of 
our failure, or rather Sterne has for us, since 
he says, ‘‘ A true feeler always brings.half the 
entertainments along with him.’”? The French 
have more of the gaieté de coeur than’we have, 
and, consequently, our mirth requires stronger 
excitements—and these do not always succeed ; 
for we have seen more joy in a Sunday /éte 
in the Park at St. Cloud, than we ever saw at 
Vauxhall. Yet, what are the French means ?— 
a raised ground enclosed with hurdles, and a 
platform, decorated with a few festooned cur- 
tains, for an orchestra, &c.;- a few hundred 
lamps, a few score of fiddlers, and about as 
much decoration as an English showman would 
waste on the exterior of his. exhibition, or as- 
semble within a few square yards. Here were 
no long illuminated vistas, or temples and 
saloons red hot with oil and gas,—but a few 
slender materials, so scattered and intermixed 
/with the natural beauties of the Park, as to 
fascinate and not fatigue the eye and ear. 

We do not pretend to say these large outlays 
were uncalled for, but we have only attempted 
to point out the evil which rendered necessary 
so strong an excitement. We should think the 
speculation has been profitable to the present 
proprietors; and we are quite sure their libera- 
lity deserves all the encouragement it has re- 
ceived. Still, the place is not just what we 
could wish, and we think the public would have 
been contented with less. 

The Gardens opened for the season on Mon- 
day evening ; and, after the horrors of Oroonoko at 
Drury Lane Theatre, thither we went. The day 
had been fine, but the evening was not congenial 


or bland enough for midnight promenade. The 
general appearance of the Gardens was fresh and 
gay, the arcades of the walks having been en- 
tirely repainted. The Rotunda has not been re- 
touched; and a friend tells us the clouds of the 
Ballet Theatre are surcharged with rain; but 
the Cosmoramas are new, and some of the 
views extremely pretty—Calais and London, 
for instance ; one of York Minster on fire, was 
constantly surrounded. The lamps, too, were 
clean and bright; but this has always been the 
charm of a first night at Vauxhall. The vocal 
entertainments were, a Concert in the original 
orchestra, in which a young pupil of Mr. Blewitt, 
the conductor, sung very prettily ; and Weekes, 
from Drury Lane Theatre, made his dedbdé, 
We think his voice and style of singing just 
calculated for Vauxhall, and doubt not he will 
become a great favourite here. A quartette 
was very well received—at least, so saith a 
critical friend whom we met there. 

A new comic ballet was next produced in the 
open theatre, by M. Hullin, entitled Policinel 
Vampire, in which a posture-master played 
Punch, in Mazurier’s style and true spirit. 

But the chief attraction of the evening was 
Rossini’s opera of Ii Barbiére di Seviglia, in 
the Rotunda, sung by Mlle. F. Ayton, Castelli, 
and Angeli; with Pellegrini as Figaro, and 
Torri the Count; and the other characters 
proportionally well filled, by Guibeli, Angeli, 
Rubbi, &c. The first act, although curtailed, 
lasted upwards of an hour, and the opera did 
not conclude till past midnight. Miss Ayton, 
Pellegrini, and Torri, sung and acted with great 
spirit, and the excellent music appeared to be 
much enjoyed by the audience. ‘The orchestra 
had been well arranged by Mr. T. Cooke, who, 
however, did not lead, as he was at that time 
singing on the Drury Lane stage, in the opera 
of Masaniello. Mr. Blewitt was at the piano- 
forte. 

The Fireworks followed; and to say they 
were good, would be but mean praise. The 
display was by M. D’Ernst, and was certainly 
far superior to any we have seen at Vauxhall 
for several seasons. The devices were nume- 
rous and novel, and all fired extremely well: 
one with a circle of intertwining rings, and an 
outer circle of flames of various colours, struck 
us as new and very beautiful. The finale (the 
invention of Mr. H. Hughes) was very suc- 
cessful. From a temple, moved to the centre, 
several streams and jets burst forth, whilst two 
scenic wings represented rocks, with large and 
elegant shells, of various hues, on their ledges, 
over and around which burst forth real water. 
The central temple then sunk, and in its place 
shot forth a similar erection of splendid fire- 
works, intermingling with the jets and streams, 
and presenting a most ingenious combination of 
water and fireworks. The devices were much 
admired; and a strong crimson fire, kept up 
during the exhibition, had a most enchanting 
effect on the dancing waters; indeed, the whole 
scene was very delightful, and received loud 
applause, 

Considering that the night was cold, the 
company was numerous, and of a superior 
description to that of other first nights. There 
was a sprinkling of nobility, and several 
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foreigners. The season has thus begun well, 
avd we hope will proceed prosperously; for 
Vauxhall is certainly the most splendid scene of 
amusement in this country, if not in Europe. 

Too much credit cannot be given to the pro- 
prietors for the excellent system of manage- 
ment which they have introduced here; and 
we hope their vigilance will keep under the 
disgusting and unmanly conduct of third-rate 
fops and clerklings insulting genteel females. 
We have heard of England being a hell for 
horses, and a heaven for women; but such feats 
of puppyism, as insulting a woman because 
she is pretty, do not go far to support the 
latter boast. A misplaced civility is but a poor 
apology for this contemptible conduct, and 
wine ought to inspire a more kindred influence 
than to lead to such misconduct. Among the 
regulations, which we think new, cigars are 
not allowed in the Gardens, nor is there any re- 
admission. 


DRURY LANE, 

Friday, May 29.—Tus PartizaANs—MaSaNIgLLo. 

Saturday, May 30.—Tuae JeaLous Wire—Sincinc— 
Cuanies XII,—(For the Benefit of Ma. Haney.) 

Tuese entertainments must have realized a 
handsome “ benefit,’ for the house was very 
full. Our opinion of the acting of the comedy 
still remains unchanged, notwithstanding more 
than one of our contemporaries have pronounced 
Liston and Harley *‘ excellent.” The songs, 
or entremets, were excellent. Liston’s Maw- 
worm Address, Braham’s’ mighty aid, 
Weekes’s Irish Melody, Miss Love’s ballads, 
and nearly half a score of new comic songs, full 
of fun and patter, protracted the “‘ evening” 
to a late hour. 

Monday, June 1.—Orn00NoKo—SIN€ING—MASANIELLO. 
—(For the Benefit of Mr. Youne.) 

The revival of Southern’s Oroonoko, with two 
first appearances, exquisite singing, and a 
splendid opera, ought certainly to have filled 
the theatre, even had not the performances been 
for the benefit of a first-rate tragedian: the 
dress circle was crowded, and nearly all the 
private boxes were occupied, and the pit well 
filled; but the remainder of the house was 
thinly attended. We confess, the tragedy alone 
would have been sufficient attraction for our 
taste. ‘It is founded,’ says Mrs. Inchbald, 
‘* neither upon fictitious characters nor events. 
Such an African prince as Oroonoko, stolen 
from his native kingdom of Angola, was actually 
brought to an English settlement in the West 
Indies, and sold for a slave. This pitiable oc- 
currence took place in the reign of Charles II., 
at the time that Mrs. Behn, the well-known 
dramatic writer, whom Pope has honoured by a 
satire, resided at Surinam with her family; her 
father having been appointed Lieutenant-general 
of that settlement, and of thirty neighbouring 
islands. It was at Surinam, that Mrs. Behn 
not only saw, but became intimately acquainted 
with, the unfortunate but still proud and digni- 
fied Oroonoko. She was witness to his bravery 
and skill in arms, upon the occasion of some 
danger threatening the island; and she beheld 
his humility and moderation, when all his mar- 
tial feats were performed, and tranquillity 
restored. She knew his Imoinda, and saw with 
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delight their rapturous affection for each other. 
On the return of Mrs. Behn to England, she 
published the memoirs of those ill-fated lovers ; 
from which publication, Southern has selected 
materials for his pathetic tragedy.”’ 
Oroonoko was first produced by Southern in 
1696, and was very successful, notwithstanding 
its comic and vulgar underplot, which has since 
been omitted. There are, too, many interesting 
anecdotical recollections connected with this 
play. Garrick first appeared at Ipswich as 
Aboan; Charles Holland first appeared as 
Oroonoko, in 1744; Mr. Pope brilliantly com- 
menced his career in the same character; and 
Master Betty’s fame, as the hero, still flashes 
across the memories of thousands of play- 
goers. Some of the characters of the present 
version are almost too repulsive for the stage, 
and another obstacle to the permanent attrac- 
tion of the drama has been the little allotted to 
the heroine ; but Pope, in his very first appear- 
ance upon any stage, encountered, and trium- 
phantly overcame, all impediments to the 
favourable reception of Oroonoko; and, for 
many nights, it drew to the theatre a crowded 
audience. His acting was remarkably fine in 
the last scene; whilst his youth, person, de- 
portment, and even features, gave an accurate 
portraiture of one of Africa’s princely sons. 
To come to the performance of Monday. 
The bills stated it to be Mr. Young’s first ap- 
pearance as Oroonoko, but we think he had 
previously played the character in the country. 
On his entrance he was greeted with deafening 
applause. At the head of the captives, he 
wore an air of afflicted royalty which was ex- 
tremely interesting ; and the tone in which he 
addressed these lines to his rulers was finely 
pathetic— 
“ Tear off this pomp, and let me know myself : 
The slavish habit but becomes me now. 
Hard fare, and whips, and chains, may overpow’r 
The frailer flesh, and bow my body down ; 
But there’s another, nobler part of me, 
Out of your reach, which you can never tame.” 
The whole of his story to Blandford was also 
beautifully told; his recognition of IJmoinda 
was true to nature—not too strong with stage 
effect—and Mr. Young’s acting in this scene 
was of the tenderest, yet most manly, character. 
The whole of his scene with A4boan and Imoinda 
was equally fine; and the influence of the 
former upon the wavering Oroonvko was ad- 
mirably worked up: in short, it is next to im- 
possible to appreciate the beauty and force of 
this scene, without having read the play, for the 
interest progressively increases to the most in- 
tense feeling, with the manly tone in which 
Oroonoko, roused to revenge by 4doan’s allu- 
sion to the Governor’s passion for Jmoinda, 
replies— 

** Ha! thou hast rous'd 

The lion in his den; he stalks abroad, 

And the wide forest trembles at his roar. 

I find the danger now: my spirits start 

At the alarm, and from all quarters come 

To man my heart,—the citadel of love.” 
His soliloquy in Act V., on forgiving his op- 
pressors, and his last scene, were, likewise, 
equally effective. '. 

Miss Phillips, as Imoinda, had but little to 
say or do, considering that she is the heroine of 
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the play ; for the author has centered nearly all 
the importance in the first male character, as 
he has in the principal female of his play of 
Isabella. Nevertheless, Miss Phillips gave the 
devotedness and affection of Imoinda with great 
skill and feeling. The Aboan of Mr. Cooper 
‘was a judicious performance, without the rant 
of passion, into which the sentiments not un- 
frequently lead an unguarded actor. Indeed, 
he shared the applause in the best scenes of the 
play. Hotman was well filled by Mr. Aitken, 
an actor of considerable promise. The Governor 
and Captain Driver are such offensive charac- 
ters,‘ that they ought not to be aggravated by 
imperfect acting, yet such was the case with 
the former. Driver was last performed at 
Covent Garden Theatre, by poor Emery, whose 
strong natural acting never strayed into carica- 
ture or extravagance, as did the Captain Driver 
of Drury Lane. The latter was, indeed, a 
very coarse and so-so affair. Mr. Young and 
Miss Phillips wore a characteristic costume ; 
but why one of the others should wear a coat of 
yesterday’s cut, noisy boots, and round hat, we 
were at a loss to divine. 

In the course of the play there was some 
pretty picturesque scenery exhibited. Alto- 
gether, this tragedy, though not universally 
pleasing, affords much fine scope for the hero,— 
an advantage which Mr. Young did not fail to 
appreciate. His acting throughout was power- 
ful and spirited, with many fine touches of 
pathos, whilst his attitudes were extremely 
judicious and effective. We, however, more 
than once had occasion to regret that some of 
his supporters had not better studied their parts, 
for those who have little to do but walk on and 
walk off, might surely contrive to recollect the 
few lines allotted to them ; besides, their im- 
perfection disconcerts the principal actors, in 
the same proportion that their completeness 
strengthens the interest of the scene. Apropos, 
the death of Aboan, Imeinda, the Governor, 
and Oroonoke, and three of them suicides, in 
the last scene, is almost too much for modern 
refinement. What would a French audience 
say to such a finule ? 

Between the acts, and at the end of the 
tragedy, Madame Malibran Garcia sang two 
Italian airs, in one of which (Di tanti Palpiti), 
and in a duet with Braham, she was loudly 
encored, Mr. Harley and Miss Love then sung, 
comico and serio; and the opera of Masaniello 
concluded the evening at an early BENEFIT 
hour—the tragedy being a short one, from the 
curtailments which it has received since its first 
production. 

Among the company, we noticed the Duchess 
of St. Alban’s, with a party; and the house was 
otherwise fashionably attended. 

Tuesday, June 2.—TuHE JEaLous W1FE—MASANIELLO. 

Wednesday, June 3.—TueE Partizans—LitTTLE Goopy 
Two Suors—Cuares XII. 


Thursday, June 4.—CLANDEsTINE Marr1aGe—LitTLe 
Goopy Two SHors—YOuTHFUL QUEEN. 


COVENT-GARDEN. 
Friday, May 29.—Sineine By Mavis. Sontac— 
ManaiaGE OF FicGARO—CLARI—GIOVANNI IN LONDON. 
Tuese performances were for the benefit of 
Miss Paton, who, by the night, is said to have 
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cleared upwards of 600/. Independent of the 
high talent, Miss Paton could hardly have se- 
lected three more popular pieces—the Marriage 
of Figaro being, without exception, the most 
unique operatic performance on our stage; and 
Clari and Giovanni in Londen equally attrac- 
tive. Miss Paton played Clari, and threw into 
the character several fine strokes of acting, and 
not a few touches of genuine pathos: to the 
latter belonged her admirable execution of the 
song of “ Home! sweet Home!” The Sontags 
sang a scene from Der Freischiitz, as at C. 
Kemble’s benefit, and were enthusiastically 
received. The evening was protracted till one 
o’clock; the house was crammed, and a 
finer assemblage of beauty, rank, and fashion, 
have seldom been within its walls, 

Saturday, May 30.—Beavux StrRaTaAGEM—AULD ROBIN 
GaaY—INVINCIBLES. 

The casts of some of the favourite comedies 
seem all sixes and sevens here, as our readers 
may suppose, by Miss Jarman playing Mrs. 
Sullen in place of Miss Chester; and Mr. Did- 
dear, Aimwell, for Mr. Warde, on the above 
evening. The first was the most unfortunate 
change; for Miss Jarman, excellent as are some 
of her performances, is by no means a full re- 
presentative of the blandishments of Mrs. Sullen, 
who, likewise, acts more than half with the 
artillery of her eyes. Aimwell has still more 
to act, otherwise the fine figure of Mr. Diddear 
would pass muster. But Areher, Boniface, 
and Foigard, were filled by C, Kemble, Bartley, 
and Power, with their wonted richness, and all 
are excellent in their way. The opening scene 
with Boniface and Aimwell, we recollect on 
our school form, as a fine specimen of genuine 
English humour ; it is all truth and nature, and 
how we smacked our little lips at the ale. The 
chamber scene between Archer and Mrs. 
Sullen is here delicately managed, and that is 
no easy task; for the associations are almost 
too prurient for our stage. In the Invincibles, 
which followed, Madame Vestris completed her 
engagement for the present season: she was 
lively and charming as ever,-and reminded us of 
one of Horace Walpole’s “ huckaback beau- 
ties, that never wear out.’”’ 

Monday, June 1,—Romeo and JuLIET— DEVIL's ELIxiR. 

Miss Smithson is certainly improving; but 
her aid does not fill the house. Romeo and 
Juliet is not, however, a tragedy for warm 
weuther, although the numbers of the audience 
did not add to the “ melting sighs’? of the 
performance. 


Tuesday, June 2.—RECRUITING OFFICER—AULD RoBIN 
Gray—Borrt.e Inp. 


Wednesday, June 3.— Part oF Der Freiscuutz, in 
German—BaRBER OF SEVILLE—MastTer’s RIVAL. 


The novelty of this evening was the first per- 
formance, in England, of Mr. Schiitz’s German 
company, who have recently been very suc- 
cessful in Paris. They chose a selection from 
Weber’s opera of Der Freischiitz, in German ; 
and the passages were from the first and second 
act, concluding with the incantation scene. 
The German is of all languages the most ex- 
pressivs of the wild and wonderful, and, con- 
sequently, renders the incidents of Der Frei- 
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schiltz still more terrific than in our language. 
The dress, action, and manners were, there- 
fore, on this occasion, more characteristic, and 
were indeed unigue. The part of Agathe was 
sustained by Mlle. Schweitzer, principal soprano 
to the Duke of Hesse Cassel. Her voice is 
of considerable power, and surprises oftener 
than it charms; and, according, to our version 
of the opera, both these are requisites for the 
character. In the more impassioned strains, 
she excited considerable applause; and she, 
doubtless, possesses much sweetness, taste, and 
intonation. Her Desdemona, in Rossini’s 
Otello, is a beautiful performance.* Annchen 
was by Madame Russner, who sung with great 
sweetness, and acted in a lively and interesting 
style. One of her airs was loudly encored. 
Max was personated by M. Rossner, first tenor 
to the Duke of Brunswick, as effectively as 
the slight part would allow; but the principal 
performance was the Caspar of M. Schiitz, 
who gave the fiendish feats of the character 
with extraordinary force and supernatural ex- 
pression. The Devil was by an Englishman, 
Mr. O. Smith, whose cavernous, tones lent 
even terror to the original German. The se- 
lection was well received throughout, and an- 
nounced for repetition amidst loud applause. 

The last finale of the original opera abounds 
with imitations and fugued passages, and is 
described as extremely good; but this was not 
given at Covent Garden. Still the performance 
here had its advantages, since in Germany all the 
incantation takes place within the hollow trunk 
of a tree ; the devil is not allowed to appear on the 
stage there ; for, says a recent tourist, ‘‘ Priestly 
despotism will not allow that lovely bugbear to 
make his appearance before the public, lest 
good Catholics should get used to him, and in 
time begin to dandle and cocker him as they 
do their favourite saints,’ &c. 


Thursday, June 4.— Part oF Der FReiscnutz, in 
German—SpoiLep CHILD—Devit’s Exixie, 


SURREY THEATRE. 

Mr. RumBatt, of whose success we spoke in 
our last, has repeated Hamlet, though, we re- 
gret to say, to a thin audience. He performed 
the character with much propriety, although 
his voice is harsh, too sermonizing, and not 
sufficiently varied for the intense passion of 
Hamiet ; could he modulate, and give more 
under-tones, his performance would be mate- 
rially improved: his starts are likewise too 
strong and frequent, and, on Wednesday, his 
face was not “ sicklied o’er with the pale cast 
of thought,’’ as should be the philosophic Dane. 
We thought him most successful in his last 
scene, where he fenced gracefully. In some of 
the previous scenes his paroxysms were too 
strong. Mrs. Egerton performed the Queen, 
perhaps, as well as could any actress now on 
the stage ; and Luertes was very respectably 
filled. But why will Mr. Vale, as the First 
Grave Digger, illustrate his logic on the man 
and the water, by spitting on the stage? 

After the play, Messrs, Maffey exhibited 

* Mile. Schweitzer presents the phenomenon of a 
graceful and attractive woman on the stage, though shorn 


of one of her natural legs, and supplied with a substitute 
of cork.—Musical Ramble. 
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their French Funtoccini, which were lately so 
successful at the Argyle Rooms. The puppets 
are more than man—even perfection; and the 
scenes and changes, and Harlequin eating and 
drinking, are remarkably clever. M. Maffey’s 
French-English dialogue amused us; some of 
it was very naive. Every scene-shifter and 
property-man in England ought to see his 
changes and scenery, for they work with 
geometrical accuracy. One of them,—our 
good King, metamorphosed into Cupid on an 
altar,—would make even Majesty itself laugh. 
The whole performance received much ap- 
plause. If the little theatre could be brought 
to-the foot-lights, the puppets might be better 
seen. 


COBOURG. 

On Tuesday night there was a Benefit here 
for the Minor Theatrical Fund, when the cash 
receipts of the house were upwards of 300/. 
The Bill was almost as long as Waterldo 
Bridge; and among the entertainments was 
Mr. Ducrow’s clever form of a Venetian statue, 
—a task of no vulgar achievement. 

Black-eyed Susan has been produced here, 
but in the run of anticipation which benefits 
neither the manager nor the public. 


WEST LONDON. 

Tue Manager of this Theatre has reduced 
the prices of admission to half the original sum, 
being “ proportionate with that general. depre- 
ciation which has taken place in the value of 
all articles of a commercial nature.”? This new 
regulation will commence on Monday. 


ITALIAN OPERA.. 

A story is abroad, in the musical circles, 
that M. Laporte will not retain the King’s 
Theatre after the present season, although he 
has been so successful. If the: report be cor- 
rect, the concern will revert to the assignees. 
Laporte is the first manager who has made 
money by the Opera; and should he “ let well 
alone,”’ it will be an instance of self-denial ex- 
tremely rare among managers. 

There was a considerable row. at the Italian 
Opera on Tuesday se’nnight, which has only 
been noticed by one London paper. Madame 
Malibran had been announced for Semiramide, 
but: bad not sufficient notice for the charac: 
ter, and Laporte was obliged to apologize’: 
during his speech, Madame Malibran stood at 
the wing in tears. Only one act of Semiramide 
was given, which was followed by La Gazza 
Ladra. 

MASQUERADE. 

On Thursday night the floored pit of the 
King’s Theatre presented an animated picture 
of London gaiety. About two hundred years 
since, a Carmelite friar invented machinery at 
Venice for raising the floor of the pit level with 
the stage ; but the friar is not, like the school- 
master, “ abroad,’? or playing the fool here, 
and consequently, the bungling mode of flooring 
the seats is still adopted on Masquerade nights 
at the King’s Theatre. Is it heresy that has 
prevented the improvement ? 





Among the masqueraders on Thursday, cha- 
racter was as well supported as elsewhere. 
The dresses were, of course, picturesque and 
grotesque ; but amidst them, we ought not 
to forget two Bohemian (bond fide) Brothers, 
in tasteful costume; an African family; a 
mincing petit mattre ; an intriguing footman, 
with the street-door key in his pocket; a fine 
Oriental dancer; a lady with a grove of 
feathers; and Mrs. Pry, with her criticisms on 
the Exhibition. The anomalies were not quite 
so numerous as usual; but Rochester had lost 
his ‘* Charles,’’ and promenaded with two la- 
dies of the 19th century. The bands played 
with spirit, and the newly decorated Concert- 
room was thrown open, where a few quadrillers 

from the revel and rout of the theatre. 
We could not learn from any one the winning 
horse at the Derby ; and up to four o’clock, we 
did not notice many arrivals from Epsom: it 
should have been otherwise, for the Masquerade 
would have made a glorious finish to a fine 
day’s sport. 


ANECDOTIANA, 
MR. PEMBERTON. 


The following remarkable, and indeed ro- 
mantic circumstances, are connected with the 
history of Mr. Pemberton, the gentleman who 
appeared as Virginius at Covent Garden Theatre 
in the early part of this season. Mr. Pember- 
ton was originally a midshipman in the Navy, 
and very early in life evinced a taste for poetry. 
One circumstance connected with this fact is 
worthy of record, as it tends to show the pecu- 
He laid a 


liar.genius of Mr. Pemberton. 
wager with a brother officer, who argued, that 
quiet and repose were the grand and essential 
requisites for effecting any task that required the 


exercise of the mental faculties. To this Mr. 
P, replied, ‘ You shall place me in the midst of 
the most deafening confusion you please, give 
me pen, ink, and paper, but don’t touch me, and 
I will produce a poem on any given subject in 
twenty minutes.’”’ Thesubject proposed was the 
North Pole: the nautical gentleman and the 
«crew made as much clamour as they could, yet 
the young poet accomplished his task, and won 
his wager. 

Shortly after this be quitted the Navy, and in 
the year 1814 was engaged to play subordinate 
characters at the Liverpool Theatre. From 
Liverpool he went to Demerara, as manager of 
an English company of comedians: here he was 
extremely happy and fortunate, until his wife, 
who taught dancing, gave him some cause for 
suspecting her fidelity with a gentleman of for- 
tune, to whose family she gave instructions. 
This produced a brain fever, and he was confined 
‘in a lunatic asylum, from which, however, he 
escaped, and paid a visit to America, where he 
passed two years in the woods among the Ameri- 
can Indians. He afterwards visited the princi- 

al towns, gave lectures, and recited the verses 
“ had composed during hiswanderings. Having 
thus amassed a tolerable sum, he sailed for 
England, and, some years since, gave lectures at 
the Freemasons’ Tavern; with, however, but in- 
different success. Mr. Pemberton is so ener- 
getic, and occasionally so carried away with his 
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subject, that he has frequently left the elevated 
station from which he used to address his audi- 
ence, to walk about the room le facts, 
and questioning individuals in the most familiar 
manner. His performances in provincial towns 
have been invariably successful; and no one who 
witnessed hisacting in the characters of Vir gintus 
and Shylock, can deny that they were the efforts 
of a man of genius. 


PROVINCIAL. 


The York Theatre closed on the 29th ult, 
Mr. Sherwin is at present starring in the 
North. 

Adams, the Equestrian, will perform four 
nights at Derby, after which he will start on a 
tour through the principal cities of Europe and 
America. 

A musical festival will shortly take place at 
Sheffield, in aid of the restoration of York 
Minster. 

The Liverpool manager has commenced 
his season well. Caswallon, and the Bottle 
Imp, have already been produced; and Master 
Burke has commenced a limited engagement 
there. Dowton and Miss F. H. Kelly are also 
still among the stars.— Mr. J. S. Knowles, the 
author of Virginius, has commenced a course 
of Six Lectures on the Drama, at the Music 
Hall. 

Brighton.—During the Spring Fair, at the 
Royal Cricket Ground, on Thursday and Fri- 
day, Stowton, with his Thespian corps, was 
very successful. He has a neat and prettily 
constructed portable theatre, which can be put 
up in a few hours; and the entertainments are 
described as being above the common run of 
Jair performances, Cook’s equestrian company 
commenced their performances on Monday last, 
in a handsome new Circus, 95 feet high and 49 
in breadth, lit with gas. 

The Arundel Theatre is now closed. The 
theatre, during the late season, enjoyed more 
patronage than it had experienced for many 
years. 

Miss Foote has lately performed at Puorts- 
mouth, five successive nights, to almost empty 
benches! This failure is, however, attributed 
to the bad management of the theatre. Cigars 
are smoked in boxes, pit, and gallery; and 
the house is so unclean as to hazard a lady’s 
dress. 

The Windsor Theatre will be opened during 
the Ascot Race week, under the management 
of Mr. Penley. The regular season will com- 
mence in July. Mr. Younge, of Drury-Lane, 
will take the lead. The London public bas 
seldom an opportunity of judging of this gentle- 
man’s capabilities; but we have seen him play 
with considerable effect. 

Mr. Jackman commenced his fourth season 
at Bicester on the 14th ult. The scenery of 
this theatre is of a very superior description, 
the grenter part of it having been painted by 
Stanfield. 

Mr. Cathcart, who is to appear at Covent- 
Garden Theatre on Monday, has been perform- 
ing with great success at Reading, in Rienzi, 
Julian, and other first-rate tragedies. 

Blackmore, the fying artist on the rope, 
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late of Vauxhall, is now at Sydney Gardens, 
Bath. 

Dublin.—Mr. Bunn, the lessee of the theatre, 
has had a dispute with Mr. Kean, who left Dub- 
lin at a few hours’ notice, since which, Mr. 
Buon has been placarding Mr. Kean in the bills 
of the day, by stating that on two nights, whilst 
playing Junius Brutus and Macbeth, Mr. 
Kean was intoxicated. This assertion has 
been contradicted by one of the audience, who 
says Mr. Kean performed ‘‘ admirably well,’ 
and that “ there was not the slightest appear- 
ance of intoxication about him.”’ For the credit 
of the stage, we hope Mr. Bunn is in error. 

Ivanhoe, and the pantomime of Odi, or 
Three Fingered Jack, were splendidly revived 
for a grand military nighton June 4, patronized 
by the Commander of the Forces in Ireland. 
Miss I. Paton, and Mr. Bennet the tragedian, 
have been very successful here. Mr. H. John- 
stone has produced Blue Beard, and other 
spectacles, which have been very popular: he 
appears to be the Farley of Dublin. The Thes- 
pian Society have got up the Beggar’s Opera 
at their Theatre in Fishamble-street; where 
also Mr. Bennet took his benefit, in consequence 
of a misunderstanding with the lessee of the 
Theatre Royal. 


FOREIGN. 

Paris.—M. Casimir de la Vigne, the author 
of several successful dramatic works, has just 
brought out a melodrame at the Theatre of 
Porte St. Martin, entitled Marino Faliero, 
which has been eminently successful. 

The German Theatre, a few days since, 
opened with the opera of Der Freischiitz. The 
French critics speak very highly of the repre- 
sentatives of Max (Rodolph) and Agatha, and 
the execution of the Yager chorus. The 
speculation is a hit, and the receipts on the first 
four nights amounted to 28,000 francs. 

Russian Drama.— The sums paid for all pieces 
performed at the Imperial Russian Theatre, are 
setiled by an official Gazette, approved by the 
Emperor. Thus, in a recent Gazette— 

‘¢ Dramatic works are divided into five classes ; 
the first, or highest class, including original 
tragedies or comedies in five, or in four acts, 
and én verse, and the musical compositions of 
grand operas ; and the fifth, or lowest, transla- 
tions of minor pieces in prose, and of vaude- 
villes in one act, 

‘‘ The authors of such works accepted, shall 
receive, during their whole lives, the following 
shares of the receipts of the Imperial Theatres 
of the two capitals on the days when their pieces 
are performed :— 

** For a piece of the first class . .one tenth. 
second class..one fifteenth. 
third class ..one twentieth. 
fourth class. .one thirtieth. 
The shares to be calculated on two thirds of 
gross receipts.”’ 

By tbe mutual consent of the authors and the 
superior board of administration of the theatres, 
the pieces may be purchased for a sum paid down, 
but of which the maximum is fixed never to 
exceed, for the first class, 4000 roubles (about 
160 guineas); for the second class, 2500 roubles 
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(100 guineas) ; for the third class, 2000 (80 gui- 
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neas); for the fourth class, 1000 (40. guineas) ; 
and for the fifth class 500, (20 guineas), The 
other clauses relate to free admissions, operas, 
&c. 

A new tragedy by M. Arnault, entitled 
Pertinax, ou les Prétoriens, in 5 acts, and in 
verse, and a new comedy by M. Delaville, in 3 
acts, and in verse, entitled, Une Journée d’Edu- 
catien, have been produced at the Theatre 
Francais, in Paris; the former with very mo- 
derate, and the latter with very decided, success. 

A learned German, notorious for his abuse of 
Shakspeare, has lately published a tragedy, the 
‘‘Duke of Gothland,” which fills 400 8vo. 
pages; besides a comedy, in which the Devil, 
and the Devil’s Grandmother, attended by the 
Roman Emperor Nero, as a groom in livery, 
play distinguished parts! 

The old theatre at Antwerp has lately been 
taken down; when three persons were killed, 
and three others seriously injured, by the fall of 
an undermined wall. 


VARIETIES. 

A THEATRICAL paragraph on the ages of 
actors is now making the grand tour of the 
newspapers, and will, probably, mislead hundreds 
of our country friends. Thus, Jones is said to 
be “ playing with all the guiety of 18;” Bra- 
ham, though nearly 60, as fresh as at 40; 
Young, also nearly 60, looking but 30; Charles 
Kemble, nearly 60, “as young and as gay as 
when he first delighted the town in Romeo ;?? 
Fawcett as vigorous as at 40; ‘ old” Blanchard 
as juvenile as he was 20 years since ; Mrs. Da- 
venport as gay and as fresh as a sm Soe 
and Elliston playing the Rangers and icourts 
with as much ease as he did “‘ 30 years ago,” 
All this is very well, but we ought to recollect, 
that, as George III. told the court beauty, pro- 
bably we have not seen their faces these thirty 
years. We confess, we thought Charles Kem- 
ble looked but 30 the other night in Hastings ; 
this was in his first quiet scene, but strong pas- 
sion soon spoiled the illusion. All actors of a 
** certain age,’’ should keep—not in the shade— 
but away from the foot-lights, for there they 
show hard lines, and tell sad tales. One or two 
actors will, however, improve with their age; 
thus, there will be less acting in Farren’s old 
men, 20 years hence, and less mannerism in 
Mrs. C. Jones’s old women ; and we should not 
be surprised at seeing the latter the Davenport 
of future days. 

Mr. Hawes will resume the masical direction 
of the English Opera House, where several 
fine operas from the Continent are to be pro- 
duced. Among them is an opera by Auber, 
the composer of Masaniello. Miss Paton has, 
we believe, concluded an engagement for a 
limited number of nights. 

Oroonoko.—-Mrs. Inchbald, in her remarks on 
this play, says, “Could the ancient Roscius 
ascend from his grave to personate the hero of 
this piece, there is a great mercantile town in 
England, whose opulent inhabitants would not 
permit the play to appear in their magnificent 
theatre. The tragedy of Orooneke is not acted 
in Liverpool, for the very reason why it ought 
to be acted there oftener than at any other 
place. The merchants of that great city ac- 
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juire their riches by the Slave Trade.’’ In 
ese days of Free Trade, surely this prejudice 
must yield. 

Southern, who wrote Isabella, was very rich, 
yet he printed: tickets on his benefit nights as 
an author, and even urged their sale among his 
noble and distinguished friends. 

We wish: that Mr. Cooper, who professes to 
teach elocution, would say, “‘ tell them,’”’ in- 
stead of the vulgar abbreviation, “ ¢el/ ’em,” 
which is neither French, German, Dutch, nor 
Italian. 

Benefits.—We have not space for half the 
novelties promised for the forthcoming benefits. 
Miss‘ Phillips has Othello, in which she is to 
play Desdemona, and Mr. Young, Othello ; and 
after the tragedy, she will act in a farce. Farren 
promises a scena by the Sontags; and Farley 
has chosen Fontainbleau, with real horse races. 
Bat the greatest oddity will be on Miss Hughes’s 
night, in the Beggar’s Opera Travestie: only 
think of John Reeve as Polly! Charles Ban- 
nister once-got up a similar piece of waggery ; 
of course, its extravagance is*its only attrac- 
tion. 

Mr. Melrose, the vocalist, who was stabbed 
in . King-street,. Covent Garden, a fortnight 
since, is, we are happy to hear, convalescent. 
A more diabolical act never disgraced the cri- 
minal records of the metropolis. 

Shakspearean Relic.—About twelve months 
since, during the repair of a house adjoining 
New - Place, Stratford-on-Avon, where stood 
the residence of Shakspeare, a man found, 
among a heap of rubbish, a silver buckle, in the 
shape of a heart, about the size of a shilling ; it 
has five stones above, and is studded round the 
margin with smaller stones; on the back is en- 

aved, in very rude characters, ‘‘ W. SHAKS- 

EARE ;” one part he has defaced by taking 
eff the dirt, which must have contained the 
date, orsome other letters. ‘‘ There is no doubt,”’ 
says a correspondent of a Leamington paper, 
** but this must have belonged to Shakspeare. and 
was worn by him.”’ 

Cats.—Two or three learned cats have been 
for some ‘ time exhibiting in Regent-street. 
One of them, a young cat, is said to imitate the 
voice of Madame Pisaroni with surprising ac- 
curacy. 

Mr. Fawcett’s Benefit produced clear £630 ; 
Madame Vestris upwards of £700; and Mr. 
Cooper, Stage-manager of Drury-Lane, about 
£550. 

The Haymarket will open with a new piece 
by Mr. Poole, in which Mrs. Glover will perform. 

The ~Morning Herald of Thursday con- 
tained nearly two columns of advertisements of 
public amusements—theatrical and musical ;— 
are these signs of the times? 

When may a glee be said to be destroyed ?— 
When it is well executed. 

In an article in the last New Monthly Maga- 
zine, on the Minor Theatres, we have the fo . 
lowing passage :—‘‘ When it is considered that 
the lower circle of the boxes, at both the prin- 
cipal theatres, is the only situation where mo- 
dest -females of a certain rank in society can 
be placed, how few families, even of the 
middling classes, can be in the habit of frequent- 
ing the theatre. Additional space might be 
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afforded for visitors of so desirable a description, 
by partitioning off the front seats in the first 
circle, somewhat in the way that the basket 
formerly was sepurated from the dress boxes 
at Covent Garden. This front circle, if kept 
sacred from impure association, would gene- 
rally be occupied by private families. The 


passage behind should communicate with the’ 


main entrance ; and the upper division, for visi- 
tants of another sort, might open on the 
avenues to the saloon. We should be glad to 
see any expedient resorted to that would have 
the effect of restoring ‘ ladies and gentlemen’ 
(in reality) to the boxes of the theatres; for 
such audiences greatly influence the style of 
acting, and the character of the performances.”’ 

Theatrical Etiquette.—In the French Thea- 
tres, the firstrepresentation of all pieces adopted 
by the management, is regulated by the order in 
which they are received ; and the punctilio with 
which this rule is observed, is exemplified in the 
following anecdote:— Voltaire having left among 
his papers the MS. of the tragedy of Agathoele, 
which had neither been performed nor printed 
during his lifetime, the managers of the theatre 
to which the play was forwarded, made up their 
minds to produce this posthumous work on the 
anniversary of the death of Voltaire. But they 
did not take so much upon themselves without 
having previously obtained the assent of all the 
authors .whose pieces they previously received, 
and held in their hands for representation. Many 
of the writers for our stage will concur in the 
justice of ,this regulation, and say with Sterne, 
“They manage these things better in France.’’ 

THR SOLDIER’S ADDRESS TO HIS SWORD. 
To be sung by Mr. Braham, on his Benefit. 


Bright sword! in war no longer drawn, 
Adorn my father’s hall ; 

Yet, though sweet peace begins to dawn, 
Be ready at my call. 

But let not rust’s ignoble hue 
Your temper’d virtue stain ; 

Like British hearts, proud steel! be true 
Should you be drawn again.* 


Can I forget, in halcyon days, 
The peace by thee obtain’d, 

When bards proclaim, in tuneful lays, 
The victories thou hast gain’d? 

Yet let not rust’s ignoble hue 
Your temper’d virtue stain ; 

Like British hearts, proud steel! be true 
Should you be drawn again. 


* This song was written during the short peace 
previously to Buonaparte’s return from Elba. 
The author, who is an officer in the army, was 
afterwards in the battle of Waterloo. 
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